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LANDMARKS OF A LITERARY LIFE. 


Firty-Two years ago a young English lady with 
literary aspirations sent to Messrs W. & R. 
Chambers, Edinburgh, a prose article and a poem, 
which she had the pleasure of seeing inserted 
shortly afterwards in Chambers’s Journal. The 
lady was Miss Camilla Toulmin, who afterwards 
became Mrs Crosland, and her name a generation 
ago was as well known to the reading public as 
those of Miss Edna Lyall and Miss Annie Swan 
are to the readers of to-day. The connection 
which Miss Toulmin thus formed with this 
Journal has continued from 1841 to the present 
day, though our gifted and respected contributor 
is now eighty-one years of age. Her early 
association with the Messrs Chambers soon devel- 
oped into personal intimacy, and when on visits 
to London, the brothers were in the habit of call- 
ing upon her, and thus a close and lifelong friend- 
ship was established between them. In 1845 she 
spent nearly two months in Scotland as the guest 
of one or other of the two brothers, and in her 
volume of reminiscences now published (Land- 
marks of a Literary Life, 1820-1892. London : 
Sampson Low, 1893) she gives graphic and inter- 
esting sketches of what she heard and saw when 
in their society. She visited Peebles with 


‘William Chambers, where he and his wife had 


summer lodgings; drove thither in beautiful 
July weather by the Pentlands and the Moorfoot 
Hills ; slept for the first time in her life in a 
‘pox-bed ;’? visited Manor Valley to see the 
cottage of bowed Davie Ritchie, the prototype 
of Scott's Black Dwarf; went down. the Tweed 
and saw Abbotsford; and was taken about 
to the many places of antique and _ historical 
interest in and around the little ancient burgh 
itself. Also in their company she visited the 
Trosachs, Loch Katrine, Loch Lomond, and 
Glasgow. While a guest in Robert Chambers’s 
house she met ‘Delta’ and others of the Edin- 
burgh literary celebrities of the day. She tells 
some interesting anecdotes of the early life of 
the two brothers, which she had from the lips 


of William himself, but these we need not repro- 
duce here, 

To return, however, and begin at the beginning. 
Mrs Crosland was born (we presume in London) 
in 1812, and her earliest recollection—a wonder- 
ful instance of precocious memory—refers to a 
period when she was little over three years of 
age. This was the reception in London in June 
1815 of the news of the battle of Waterloo. She 
relates what she had often heard her mother speak 
of afterwards, and what in these modern days of 
psychical research would have been deemed worthy 
of note. The news of the battle did not reach 
London till the evening of Tuesday the 20th June; 
but on the previous Sunday evening—the day of 
the battle—her mother was seated on a balcony of 
their house until past ten o’clock. ‘She declared 
she saw in the clouds images of horses galloping, 
mostly with riders, but some, she said, riderless. 
From her description she implied that the phan- 
tasmagoria lasted more than a quarter of an hour. 
Of course, when the news of the battle reached 
London, the coincidence was thought extraordi- 
nary ; but so many people smiled at what they 
evidently supposed fancy or delusion, that, in 
later years, she grew cautious as to whom she 
related the incident.’ ‘I believe, however,’ the 
writer adds, ‘she learned that one or two other 
persons had a similar experience that evening.’ 

On the Tuesday evening following, when news 
of the battle actually reached London, her 
parents were present at a weekly whist club to 
which they belonged, and the whist-players were 
in full enjoyment of their game when they were 
startled by the newsmen’s horns, and the cries 
of ‘A great victory—Buonoparty defeated !’ and 
‘Courier!’ ‘The cards were thrown down—the 
gentlemen rushed into the street to procure the 
paper at any price the newsmen asked. The 
details were comparatively meagre, yet they were 
ample enough to convey some idea of the victory 
gained, and to break up the party, sending home 
several medical men who were present, and 
who intended to proceed to Brussels, and make 


arrangements to despatch medical students with- 3 
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out delay. The ladies also departed, for their 
task was to be up early to look out all the old 
linen they could find, and set themselves to work 
to make lint for the wounded.’ 

About 1838, when twenty-six years of age, Mrs 
Crosland—we call her so for convenience’ sake, 
though she was not married until ten years later 
—seems to have begun to contribute to some of 
the leading annuals. These were still the days of 
‘Keepsakes, and ‘Friendship’s Offerings, and 
‘Books of Beauty’—a kind of publication long 
obsolete, and now only occasionally to be found in 
the cheapest rows of the second-hand book-shops. 
But good writers contributed to them—Scott, 
Thackeray, Disraeli, Ruskin, and many others 
who had names in the literary world. Some of 
these annuals paid their contributors well—Sir 
Walter Scott having received four hundred guineas 
for a short story which he wrote for the ‘ Keep- 
sake.’ In 1838, the ‘Book of Beauty’ was edited 
by that now almost forgotten author and woman 
of fashion, Lady Blessington, who aecepted several 
poems by Mrs Crosland. The latter also ‘ wrote 
up’ to engravings, as was generally the method 
of supplying the letterpress which accompanied 
these plates. The letterpress was required to 
illustrate the plates, not the plates the letterpress. 
Readers of ‘Arthur Pendennis’ will remember 
how Thackeray represents his hero as producing 
the beautiful poem, ‘The Church Porch,’ to 
meet the wants of a particular illustration sent 
him. 

In the ‘forties,’ Mrs Crosland made the ac- 

uaintance, among other literary celebrities of the 
time, of Mr and Mrs 8. C. Hall, and relates many 
interesting episodes in their lives as revealed to 
her while in association with them. Also Dinah 
Maria Mulock, afterwards Mrs Craik, author of 
‘John Halifax, Gentleman’—a novel which has 
retained its popularity in a marvellous manner. 
It was in 1842, at the table of Lough the sculp- 
tor, that Mrs Crosland had her first introduction 
to Robert Browning and Leigh Hunt. Browning, 
she says, was then a young man; ‘but Leigh 
Hunt was the important guest, whom every one 
else was invited to meet.’ So runs round the 
whirligig of time! She had no particular admira- 
tion for Leigh Hunt, but still was curious to see 
a man who, for at least a generation, had been 
prominently before the literary world. He played 
the Sir Oracle that evening, and harangued rather 
than conversed. ‘He dwells in my memory as 
a thick-set man of nearly sixty, with fine dark 
eyes and whitened hair, with his portly person 
encased in a white waistcoat, ety was amply 
displayed by his habit of throwing back the 
lapels of his coat and inserting his thumbs in 
the armholes of the waistcoat. In this attitude, 
and leaning back in his chair, he discoursed to 
what for the most part seemed an admiring 
audience. I must confess that he seemed to me 
the very type of self-satisfied vulgarity : a man 
without reverence, and consequently without the 
breadth of understanding which reverence gives,’ 
‘Robert Browning, whom years afterwards I had 
the privilege to know well, spoke comparatively 
little that evening ; but I was struck with the 
quiet dignity of his deportment, and his expres- 
sion of commanding intelligence.’ 


The friendship of Douglas Jerrold was also one 
of Mrs Crosland’s acquisitions in those years, 
She spent an afternoon in his house at the time 
the Caudle Lectures were appearing in Punch, 
‘Towards the close of the meal a packet arrived— 
proofs, I faney—at any rate Douglas Jerrold 
og a letter which visibly disturbed him, 
‘Hark at this,’ he said, after a little while; and 
then he proceeded to read a really pathetic, 
though not very well expressed letter om an 
aggrieved matron, who appealed to him to dis- 
continue or modify the Caudle Lectures. She 
declared they were bringing discord into families, 
and making a multitude of women miserable, 
I believe the letter to which I allude gave 
Douglas Jerrold great pain.” Mrs Crosland is of 
me that while Jerrold had the reputation 
of a wit, his witticisms bordered too nearly on 
tiresome punning to be of the first order. ‘For 
example, on inquiring in society, about the 
year 1854, who a certain gentleman was, he 
was told, “ Mr Mills, from Manchester.” “ Indeed,” 
he promptly replied; “why, I thought all the 
mills had stopped there.”’ 

To leave literary reminiscences aside for a 
moment, we have a very interesting notice of the 
famous engineer, the elder Brunel, the designer 
and constructor of the Thames Tunnel, through 
which thousands of our readers must have passed, 
The tunnel has long been overshadowed by 
greater engineering feats; but at the time of its 
construction it was regarded as a really great 
enterprise. The work was begun in 1825, and 
the tunnel was opened in 1843. Sir Isambard 
Brunel and his wife were old when Mrs Crosland 
knew them; but Lady Brunel told her of their 
way of life during the years when the tunnel 
works were in operation. ‘They resided near 
the shaft at Rotherhithe, and, through day and 
night, every two hours a sample of the earth 
excavated was submitted to Brunel for his 
examination ; and in accordance with its charac- 
ter were the instructions given for the next 
two hours of work. Writing materials were 
always ready in his bedroom at night, and a 
bell was so hung as to ring near the bed. There 
was also a lift by which the sample of soil 
ascended, and by which, in return, the letter 
of instructions was conveyed. This broken rest 
was at first a great trial; but, after a while, 
the habit of awaking every two hours was 
formed, and Lady Brunel declared that for 
months after the completion of the tunnel she 
and her husband found it impossible to sleep for 
more than that period at a time.’ 

In the summer of 1845, Mrs Crosland made 
the acquaintance of Mary Howitt. The former 
was long past the age and the inexperience of 
those who imagine that authors and authoresses 
should look different from other people, yet her 
first impression of Mrs Howitt was one of mild 
surprise at finding that lady such an exceedingly 
motherly sort of personage. She was of medium 
height, rather stout, with prominent features, 
slightly projecting teeth, and hair already gray, 
though she was not yet fifty. There was also 
about her a stamp of provincialism which she 
never quite lost. Her husband, William Howitt, 
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ventures to think that his wife must have! in placing before the world a book so pleasant 


ane all her amiability to get along with him as | 


well as she apparently did. The same thing has 
been said of Mtr and Mrs Carlyle; but these rank 
among the higher interests of the literary world. 
Of Mr and Mrs Howitt, possibly not half-a-dozen 
persons will now think twice. 

Among the American authors whom Mrs Cros- 
land knew was Nathaniel Hawthorne. This was 
in 1854, She describes him as in the mid-prime 
of life, a stalwart man, with blue eyes rather 
small for the size of his head, but having a 
peculiarly soft impression. In society, she says, 
‘he was one of the most painfully shy men I ever 
knew. I never had the privilege of an unbroken 
téte-’-téte with him, and am under the impres- 
sion that with a single listener he must have been 
a very interesting talker; but in the small social 
circle in which f first met him, it really seemed 
impossible to draw him out. We were only five 
or six intimate friends, sitting round the fire, and 
with a host remarkable for his geniality and tact ; 
but Hawthorne fidgeted on the sofa, seemed 
really to have little to say, and almost resented 
the homage that was paid him.’ He afterwards 
spent an evening in Mrs Crosland’s own little 


cottage, and she observed him enter into an, 


earnest conversation with Philip James Bailey, 
the author of ‘Festus’ A dozen people were 


chattering round about them, but this did not 


interrupt their talk with each other; though, 
curiously enough, it was not till later on in the 
evening that each knew the other’s name. 
Nathaniel and Bailey must here have discovered 
for themselves some elements in each other of a 
kindred spirit. 

In the autumn of 1857, Mrs Crosland met 
Robert and Elizabeth Barrett Browning in Flor- 
ence, and was received by them very kindly in 
the Casa Guidi. Robert Browning ushered her, 
on her first visit, through one or two apart- 
ments to the drawing-room, where she met Mrs 
Browning. The latter was a little below the 


and so attractive, and hope it will light up her 
remaining years with something like a fresh 
accession of literary popularity and prestige. 


POMONA* 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


So the dreams depart, 
So the fading phantoms flee, 
And the sharp reality 
Now must act its part. 
WESTWOOD. 
‘I am going to London by the early train. 
be back to-morrow.’ 
‘Why are you going? Oh, Mr Ludlow, don’t 
o!’ 

‘It’s not to see Moore ; you needn’t be afraid. 
I’ll give you my word not to go near him. 
et a brave heart, little Sage,’ 

‘Are you going to see father ?’ 

*No; I think not,’ 


I'll 


‘And you are quite, quite sure it is not him 
you are going to see?’ 

‘Quite sure. It’s some other business I have 
to go up about.’ 

Meanwhile, the business on which Mr Ludlow 
was bound was not apparently to be accom- 
plished in London, for he went straight across to 
Victoria Station, and had soon turned his back 
on the great metropolis, and was hurrying along 
that line of railway which Sage had seen in its 
spring loveliness the day she had thought she 
was the happiest girl in the world. 

Owen Ludlow, artist as he was, did not observe 
any of the beauties of the way; perhaps it was 
because it was a sullen, lowering day with thunder- 
clouds heaping themselves up in the west. 

‘Is Lady Lester at home?’ he asked the digni- 
fied butler, who, with the assistance of two foot- 
men, opened the door to him. 

‘Her ladyship is seriously ill, and does not see 


middle height, and the loftiness and spaciousness | any one.’ ; 
of the room served to accentuate the fact, as she | Now Sage, he remembered, had told him she 


approached with ‘that gliding movement’ which | 


is now gone out of fashion, but which in Mrs 
Crosland’s young days used to be called ‘swan- 
like’ ‘Her abundant hair, falling in long thick 
ringlets, was of chestnut brown, and her eyes 
were of asimilar hue, with a softness and sweet- 
ness of expression not possible to describe.” On 
the occasion of another visit, spiritualism was the 
subject of conversation, and Mrs Browning was 
anxious to borrow from Mrs Crosland a certain 
book on the subject. Mr Browning broke in, 
somewhat vehemently, begging her not to lend 
his wife the book, as he did not wish her mind 
to dwell on such things. ‘I remember,’ says 
Mrs Crosland, ‘Mrs Browning exclaiming rather 
warmly, “ Robert, my soul is my own !”—though, 
with wife-like obedience, she yielded.’ 

These ‘Landmarks’ of Mrs Crosland’s which 
we have thus briefly brought under review, are 
full of interesting matter of various sorts; and 
though many of the lesser celebrities of whom 
she writes are no longer celebrated, and though 
much of their work has passed into the dust-bin 
of ephemeral literature, yet the story our old 
contributor has to tell is worth reading ; and we 
are glad that in her old age she has succeeded 


was ill ; but he had not reckoned on her being too 
ill to see him. 

‘Can I see Miss Lester ?’ 

‘Not at home.’ 

And nothing remained but to tender his card 
and turn away, with a flat sort of feeling of 
having got up the steam for nothing, and nerved 
himself to do something he hated, and which must 
be done at once if it were to be done at all, 

| He left the regular carriage road to try a 
pleasant-looking short-cut down a glade, at the 
|end of which the water glimmered cool and 
bright. And who should he meet as he went 
,down the glade but Pomona herself, walking 
, slowly towards the house, with such a radiance 
_on her face and sweet light in her eyes as Ludlow 
had never seen since he wooed her mother in 
| those golden days so long ago? Why should she 
_have that look, walking alone under the August 
foliage? Had some wood-spirit been breathing 
love in her ear? some sylvan god wooing her ? 
But Ludlow had no time for wondering, or even 
for admiring, for he had to gather his purpose 
together, which had got strangely demoralised 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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since he turned his back on-the house, and to 
silence those objections, which had gained new 
force since he had given ear to their voices. 

She did not see him till she was close to him, 
and then she started as if she had been waking 
from a dream, and she coloured a warm, soft flush 
over face and neck, as if suddenly aware of a 
strange eye reading her inmost secrets ; and her 
eyes sank, as if conscious of being too full of light 
and happiness to meet any other eyes but those 
that had looked into them last, and set that light 
and love shining by his burning look. 

Owen Ludlow raised his hat, and she bowed, 
and was passing on, when he said, ‘ Miss Lester ;’ 
and she turned courteously. 

‘It is Mr Ludlow. You must forgive me, but 
I did not recognise you. Have you been to the 
house ?” 

*Yes, I came to see Lady Lester on some 
business; but I am sorry to find she is not 
well.’ 

‘She is very ill, said Pomona. ‘But will you 
not come back and rest? And perhaps you could 
tell me anything you wish to say to my mother, 
unless you noon ty rather see Mr Hilton, the 
steward, if it is any business matter. I hope,’ 
she added hastily, ‘there is nothing wrong with 
Sage ?—She is not ill?’ 

*No, he answered ; ‘I do not think she is ill; 
but she has had an anxious time of nursing little 
Kitty, and she is not very bright.’ 

‘But Kitty is better ?’ 

‘Oh yes, Kitty is getting well; but Sage has 
another trouble, and if you’ll allow me, I will 
tell you about it.’ 

They had reached the house now, and she led 
the way through the garden and in by the garden 
door to the pretty morning-room where Sage had 
thought she would have been contented to sit all 
day ; and she rang for tea, and entertained him in 

racious, hospitable fashion, that made it more 
Sificult every moment to begin the business on 
which he came. 

The touch of fine-lady formality which had 
struck him at their last meeting seemed all to 
have gone ; the slight frost had melted under the 
golden summer that was reigning in her heart ; 
she had forgotten her dislike to the painter, which 
had never been very deeply seated, but which 
had been altogether washed away by the deluge 
of her love for one. Why! she would have taken 
the whole world into her arms just then, so 
beautiful, bright and happy a planet did it appear, 
and so big her all-embracing love. 

Ludlow watched and listened to her with a 
sort of fascination. As Sage had said, the like- 
ness to the picture, and so also to the original of 
the picture, was less striking the longer you were 
with her; and in Katharine there had never 
been so much of that bright, vivid fullness of 
life that was so remarkable in Pomona; so the 
resemblance ceased to jar on him, as it had done 
that evening in the studio. 

But the matter could not be delayed longer, for 
Pomona was saying: ‘I do not want to hurry 
you; but I always go up to my mother at seven, 
and you said you would tell me about Sage.’ 

And then he began. He had rehearsed the 


night before and through the journey, for he had 
determined, if Lady Lester could not or would 


not see him, to tell Pomona herself. But no 
rehearsing would make the story run smoothly, 
or make it —- the least as it had lodked 
twenty years before at the Orchards with \the 
— blossom dropping softly all round. 

e did not mention any names, but descri 
the tall lady coming, and his final consent to h 
having the child. 

‘You let the baby go?’ 

‘Yes.’ It was Katharine’s voice asking the 
question, and he answered guiltily, without offer- 
ing any excuse. 

‘Did you ever see her again ?” 

‘Not for twenty years,’ 

‘And then 

‘I met her again,’ 

There was deep silence in the room, so deep, 
that a blossom falling on the pavement in the 
conservatory was distinctly audible, and the 
ticking of the tiny watch in the bracelet on 
Pomona’s wrist. 

He did not dare to look up at her, or to speak, 
though the silence seemed more than he could 
endure, and to be lasting for an eternity. 

At last she said, with an odd, stiff sound in 
her voice, as if it were an effort to articulate the 
words; ‘I understand you to mean that the tall 
lady was’—— 

‘Lady Lester.’ 

‘And the baby?” 

‘You were the little baby.—Pomona’—he turned 
towards her with a sudden emotion quivering 
in every limb and making his voice hoarse and 
unsteady—‘ Pomona’——. 

But she held up her hand to silence him. 
‘Wait, she said. ‘I must try to understand. 
Have you any proof of this ?’ 

Ask Lady Lester.’ 

‘That is just what I dare not do. She is so 
ill that the slightest agitation might kill her. I 
am thankful this miserable story did not reach 
my ’—— And then, with a sharp cry, as of bodily 
pain, she covered her face.—*‘ If this story is true, 
she is not my mother !’ 

And then again, with a great effort, she com- 

d herself, and went on: ‘But there must be 
proof if it is true’ 

‘I have the letters ; and if Lady Lester’s maid, 
Martin, is still living, she knows the truth of 
the matter.’ 

‘Martin too!’ The girl wrung her hands 
together with a gesture of despair, that was so 
pitiful that Ludlow could almost have wished to 
declare his story a lie, if only to bring back the 
gladness into the girl’s face. 

‘If this is true—mind, I only say if—I do 
not believe a word of it without proof; but if 
it is true, I am not Pomona Lester.’ 

He stretched out one hand to her in mute 
appeal ; but she drew back almost with horror. 

‘I must have time to think it over,’ she said. 
And then, with a poor, little attempt to reassume 
her usual gracious courtesy of manner: ‘I do 
not mean to be impolite; but I must ask you 
to leave me to think over all this you have told 
me. You see, I have a good deal to think about, 
and I had better be alone. If you could come 
to-morrow morning, I should be more myself, 
and could hear anything you had to say further. 
If you have the letters you spoke of with you, 
perhaps you would let me see them.—Thanks. 
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I need not say I will take care of them; and if 
you can come to-morrow ?’—— 

‘Yes, he said; ‘I will be here any time that 
suits you. Shall it be ten?’ And then, im- 
pulsively, he stretched out both hands to her. 
‘Pomona,’ he said—‘ Pomona, if I can in any way 
make up to you—if a father’s 

‘No,’ she said, and her voice sounded cruelly 
cold and clear—‘ No, if this terrible thing is true, 
which God grant it is not! there never could 
be anything of father or daughter between us. 
When you gave your poor, little child away, 
I think that came to an end! 

And so they parted. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Of love that never found his earthly close 
What sequel? Streaming eyes and breaking hearts? 
Or all the same as if it had not been? 

TENNYSON. 

It was a very hollow-eyed, changed Pomona who 
came down to meet Owen Ludlow next morning, 
and though yesterday you might have declared 
that most of con beauty consisted in the brilliant 
health and happiness in every line and tint, yet 
now, when the great eyes looked at you with dark 
circles of tearful watching round them, and the 
rose-tinted cheeks were white, and the lips wore 
a pitiful curve, she was no less beautiful; and 
there was a certain added dignity to her move- 
ments which perhaps had been hitherto too glad 


and girlish. And in the chill, gray dawn, she | sa, 


had had a piteous, heart-breaking interview with 

oor, old Martin, who had crept in while her 
ady slept, to see what this sudden headache 
could mean, and the scared look in her young 
mistress’s face. 

She had stoutly denied at first all knowledge 
of the thing, and had grown angry, and scolded, 
till Pomona’s hopes began to rise, when suddenly 
this broken reed, on which she was beginning to 
lean, collapsed, and Martin was kneeling at her 
feet sobbing, and confessing that it was all true, 
but imploring her not to say a word to her 
mother, as it would kill her. 

She had had to comfort and soothe the poor 
old woman, and assure her that nothing should 
come to Lady Lester to agitate and harm her; 
and then, when she was alone again, she read the 
letters oe once more, by the cold reason- 
able light of early dawn, with no longer even 
any hope that there was any mistake or delusion 
about it ; and tried to think calmly of the change 
this would make in the future. 

One thing was certain : Beechfield was hers no 
longer; it never had been hers. It was Sage 
Merridew’s. She drew back the curtain and 
opened the window and leaned out; the sun was 
just rising behind the great beech avenue, under 
the broad shadows of which the deer couched in 
the dewy grass ; down below, the lawn was white 
with the heavy moisture, and the soft fragrance 
of dewy roses mounted from the terrace. How 
beautiful it was! Perhaps Pomona had never 
fully realised its beauty till now, when it was 
hers no longer. 

But there was some comfort still, On the 
table by her side was a little glass containing the 
small bunch of forget-me-nots she had worn at 
her belt the day before. They had flagged and 
drooped, but, with the usual power of recovery 


in that flower, had revived in water, and now 
were as fresh as ever, the little blue flowers show- 
ing among the leaves as simple and sweet as 
children’s eyes, 

When those flowers had been picked and given 
to her, some one had said : ‘ My beautiful Pomona, 
if I could only prove my love! If this terrible 
wealth of yours did not come between us!’ This 
was the comfort. With Maurice Moore at an 
rate, it would make no difference ; or if it did, 
it would be a difference on the right side. It 
was not Pomona Lester, the rich heiress, he loved ; 
without Beechfield and all its wealth, she would 
— be his beautiful Pomona, rich only in his 
ove. 

And so, when she came down next morning 
to receive Owen Ludlow, though she was white 
and changed and hollow-eyed, she was not utterly 
prostrate ; there was the little bunch of forget-me- 
nots in her belt, and a smile now and then on 
her grave lips and in her deep eyes. 

Owen Ludlow had slept as tittle as she had ; 
but wakeful nights and agitation do not leave 
so much mark in middle age as they do in youth, 
and he looked much the same as usual. 

She handed the letters back to him as she 
entered the room, thereby avoiding the necessity 
of shaking hands as she bade him ‘ good-morning.’ 

‘You have read them ?’ he asked. 

‘Yes ; and I have also spoken to Martin. I fear 
there is little doubt of the truth of what you 


‘I should not have spoken now’—— he began. 
But she stopped him, ‘I am very glad you 
did. The terrible mistake has been not doing it 
sooner. I will not say a word of blame of my— 
Lady Lester; but a great wrong has been done 
Sage Merridew, and every day adds to it.’ 

*It was on her account I came.’ 

‘Does she know 

‘Not a word, and she need never know; only 
I thought ’—— 

‘Of course she will know. Do you think I 
would go on a day longer than I can help, 
taking her proper place, spending her money, 
wearing her jewels?’ And hardly conscious what 
she was doing, suiting the action to the word, 
Pomona drew off, one by one, the rings from her 
fingers and unfastened the bracelet on her wrist. 
‘But I dare not tell my mother. And I have 
been thinking—if you will tell Sage—that it 
cannot—cannot be very long now—if she would 
wait till-—it cannot be very long, and it will 
all be hers then.’ 

The girl’s voice shook and broke, and in the 
silence that followed, Ludlow said: ‘I want you 
to let me tell you about Sage, and why I made 
up my mind to come and speak to you.’ 

She made a little gesture to him to go on; her 
eer was not quite enough under control to 
speak, 
eA week ago I should not have come. She 
was happy then. I don’t know if she has ever 
mentioned her engagement to you? For the 
a six months she has been engaged to a young 
riend of mine, and there seemed every prospect 
of her happiness, for I believe he was sincerely 
attached to her. But within the last few days 
he has written to put an end to the engagement, 
and it is simply on the score of want of means. 
Sage, as you know, has no money, and he has 
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only a small allowance fron: his father, and has 
been trying vainly to get some small appointment 
which would enable them to marry. He says, 
and he is quite right, that it will be for the — 
ness of neither to marry into poverty, and so he 
set her free, and she is just breaking her heart 

‘Poor, little ! ven in Pomona’s great 
trouble she mit Sage, as she lightly touches 
the flowers in her belt. 

‘I thought,’ he went on, ‘that if Lady Lester 
knew of this, she would not allow the child’s 
happiness to be wrecked, and that, at anyrate, 
some share might be given her’ 

‘A share!’ she interrupted, ‘of what is all her 
own? But that will be all right now, but it 
cannot be quite directly. You will tell Sage, and 
she will tell him. There will be no need to part 
or break their hearts for want of means. hy 
did she not tell me about it? This—this friend 
of yours is, you say, sincerely attached to her ?’ 

ow strange women are! You never can 
reckon on them. There are so many unknown 
uantities to be taken into account in summing 
them up, and yet they have one thing in 
common, Ludlow thought—overpowering curi- 
osity about love affairs. Who would have dreamed 
that, even in her great and evident distress of 
mind, Pomona should have cared to ask about 
Sage’s lover? But then Ludlow did not know 
the meaning of that little bunch of forget-me- 
nots, or of the fellow-feeling that ‘makes us 
wondrous kind.’ 

‘Very sincerely. Iam quite sure he feels this 
separation as much as she does, and nothing but 
the hopelessness of the engagement would ever 
have induced him to break it off. 

‘You will tell her’ Pomona repeated, ‘I 
would write to her myself, only I am much 
occupied with—Lady Lester. I am writing to- 
day to Mr Freestone, our—Lady Lester’s solicitor, 
and I will ask him to arrange all the business 
matters as speedily as possible. Only, I am sure 
Sage will not press it while Lady Lester lives. 
It is only = a very, very short time to 
wait.’ 

She had risen as she 4 ae as if to put an end 
to the interview; and he stood silent, looking 
at her, feeling miles away from her, utterly out 
of reach, helpless to comfort or advise, conscious 
that in the whole world he was the last she 
would turn to in her trouble. Father and daugh- 
ter, and yet far apart as the Poles. 

* Good-bye,’ he said at last—‘ good-bye ; and if 
ever ’—— 

‘Good-bye,’ she interrupted quickly. ‘You 
will tell Sage and your friend ?” 

‘Yes, he said ; ‘I will tell Sage and Maurice 


oore. 

And then he turned to go out, but was stopped 
by a quick exclamation from Pomona. 

‘Who did you say? I beg your pardon. I 
did not quite hear.’ 

‘Maurice Moore, aT friend, to whom Sage has 
been engaged.—Good-bye.’ 

And then he went out, not knowing how his 
last words had given the cruellest stab of all to 
Pomona’s heart. 


‘Is Miss Lester at home? There was a glad 
assurance in the voice of the speaker, and a 


forward movement, as if the answer were a 
matter of course, and there was no need of delay 
even to receive it. 

But the man did not step aside to admit him, 
and the answer was so unexpected that Maurice 
Moore almost started on hearing it. 

‘Not at home.’ 

‘Is she in the grounds?’ Wondering to him- 
self: ‘Can I have missed her ?—Had she come to 
meet me ?” 

think not, sir,’ 

‘Is Lady Lester worse ?’ 

‘No; I believe her ladyship is much as usual.’ 

Maurice stared blankly at the man. What did 
it mean? But at that moment Pomona’s maid 
came from the back of the hall, and Maurice’s 
face brightened. A note? That was all right, 
and the first he had ever had from her; and he 
took the little packet and carried it away, to 
open when he got into that glade leading down 
to the water. 

It did not take long to read. Inside there was 
a bunch of crushed forget-me-nots, and on the 
epee was written in Pomona’s hand, ‘For Sage 

erridew.’ 


THE FLY COUNTRY. 


In a private letter from one of the pioneers 
of the British South Africa Company, the 
following passage occurs: ‘We are all to be 
mounted ; and it is taking the horses to certain 
death ; we shall ride through the Fly Country 
till they die, and then foot it.’ 

Now, what is meant by this Fly Country, and 
why should it be especially fatal to horses? are 
questions of great interest, for they are intimately 
associated with the past and future of the Dark 
Continent. The fly referred to is that known 
as the Tsetse fly, which is thus described by the 
traveller Baines: ‘The tsetse is little more 
than half an inch long, and rather more slender 
than a common house-fly. The abdomen is 
marked with transverse stripes of yellow and 
dark chestnut, fading towards the centre of the 
back, so as to give the idea of a yellow stripe 
along it; the belly, livid white; the eyes are 
— brown ; and the wings, of dusky, glassy 

rown colours, slip one over the other, just as 
do the blades of a pair of scissors when closed, 
so that the tsetse at rest on man or animal may 
infallibly be known by this one token. It has 
six legs, and tufts of hair over its body; its 
proboscis, or piercing apparatus, is about one- 
sixth of an inch long; its sight and smell seem 
to be keen ; its flight straight and rapid.’ Here 
we have the picture of the most formidable 
opponent to the advance of civilised man in 
Africa ; for wherever the country is unexplored, 
so that the big game remain undisturbed, there 
this deadly fly bars the way to those necessary 
animals the ox, the horse, and the dog, and 
reduces man to a beast of burden ; for although, 
in the interior, donkeys and mules are supposed 
to be impervious to tsetse poison, on the coast 
they also often succumb to the deadly fluid 
injected by ‘the fly.’ 

Livingstone describes and figures the tsetse 
with its lancet-like proboscis much magnified. 
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He says: ‘The poison does not seem to be in- 
jected by a sting, or by ova placed beneath the 
skin ; for when the insect is allowed to feed freely 
on the hand, it inserts the middle prong, of three 
portions, into which the proboscis divides, some- 
what deeply into the true skin. It then draws 
the prong out a little way, and it assumes a 
crimson colour as the mandibles come into brisk 
operation. The previously shrunken belly swells 
out; and if left undisturbed, the fly quietly 
departs when it is full, A slight itching irrita- 
tion follows the bite.’ 

Wild animals and the goat feel no more serious 
effect from the sting than man, and even calves 
are exempt as long as they continue to suck the 
cows ; but dogs cannot be protected by being fed 
on milk, The effect of the poison on oxen and 
horses is most curious; they do not die at once, 
and indeed the symptoms do not appear for some 
days; but then the nose and eyes begin to run, 
the coat gets rough, a swelling appears under the 
jaw, and emaciation commences, to be inevitably 
followed by death, although, perhaps, not for 
months, the effects of the poison being hastened, 
however, by rain and sudden changes of tempera- 
ture. Singular, indeed, is the effect of the bite, or, 
as the Boers call it, the ‘stick’ of this fly; for the 
carcase when examined is found to be almost 
bloodless; the cellular tissue under the skin is 
distended with air, resembling a number of soap 
bubbles; the fat is yellowish-green and oily; 
the heart so soft that the fingers can be made to 
meet through it; the lungs and liver are diseased ; 
the stomach and bowels are pale and empty ; and 
the gall bladder is distended with bile. Yet, as 
Livingstone says, wild animals nearly akin to the 
horse and ox, such as the buffalo and zebra, suffer 
no harm; neither do pigs, goats, and wild 
antelopes ; but dogs suffer as severely as horses 
and oxen. The skin of an animal which has died 
from the tsetse shows all the punctures on the 
inside, with a ring of yellow mucus on the flesh 
beneath each puncture as large as the palm of 
the hand, and resembling the appearance of a 
snake-bite. 

No certain remedy is known for the puncture 
of this terrible fly ; the native doctors smear their 
oxen with dung mixed with milk; this is 
supposed to prevent the attack of the fly, which 
has a strong dislike to the smell of excrement ; 
but this anointing does not always avail. 
Inoculation has also been tried without effect ; 
but it is said that to administer the fly itself 
mixed with herbs gives immunity. Baines says 
the animal thus treated suffers dreadfully, and is 
brought almost to death’s door; but when it 
recovers, it is believed to be tsetse-proof. The 
natives also send the young calves into the Fly 
Country during the day, bringing them back to be 
suckled at night, and believe that this renders 
them safe from the fly afterwards. But the best 
remedy appears to be sponging the animal with 
ammonia, or perhaps with carbolic acid and 
water. This has been tried with good effect, as 
also a decoction of the bark of the roots of the 
Wittegaat boom (White-bark tree); and some 

rs profess to cure animals recently ‘stuck,’ 
claiming an ox for each horse thus cured. Baines 
also speaks of a horse which was cured by ‘ Croft’s 
Tincture, the famous South African remedy for 
snake-bite ; and also of two oxen saved by Perry 


Davis's ‘Pain-killer.’ They stood for three or 
four days with foam running from their mouths, 
as if the poisonous matter were being thus ejected. 
After this they began to eat voraciously, and 
recovered their condition. 

A very curious fact in connection with the 
tsetse is that it affects certain spots, and is wholly 
absent from others quite adjoining. Livingstone 
writes: ‘We had come through another tsetse 
district by night, and at once passed our cattle 
over to the northern bank, which, though only 
fifty yards distant, was entirely free from the 
pest. This was the more singular that we often 
saw natives carrying over raw meat with many 
tsetse upon it.’ Natives can sometimes lead cattle 
safely through a fly-infected country by knowing 
a the patches to which they are confined, 
and thus avoiding them; but, as these patches 
vary according to the distribution of the big 
game, their knowledge has to be recently 
acquired, or it cannot be depended upon. 

As the tsetse invariably follows the big game, 
being known as ‘the elephant fly,’ it is driven 
always farther and farther into the interior by 
the advance of civilised man; but as ivory is 
one of the chief articles sought for by traders, 
it is evident that in order to obtain it they 
must also follow the game, and be subject to 
the attacks of ‘the fly, and this, from time 
immemorial, has been one of the chief causes of 
the slave-trade; for the ox and the horse being 
unattainable as beasts of burden, traders have 
seized upon the negro, and having purchased him 
as well as the ivory from the chieftain in 
possession of both, have compelled the slave to 
convey the ivory to the coast, where the bearer 
as well as the burden becomes valuable prop- 
erty. But as ivory becomes scarcer and more 
valuable year by year, it will, in spite of 
philanthropists, be more and more sought after ; 
and if the slave-trade is to be effectually put a 
stop to, some mode of transport must be found 
which cannot be affected by the tsetse. The best 
of all is, of course, the ‘iron horse,’ which is 
capable of carrying heavy burdens without entail- 
ing suffering upon man or beast ; but although a 
good beginning has already been made, and the 
Beira Railway has rendered approach to the 
interior practicable from that part of the coast, it 
must be many years before railways can advance 
into the heart of Africa, and meanwhile some 
beast of burden impervious to the tsetse ought 
to be found. Many have suggested the African 
elephant or the zebra; but no serious attempt 
seeins to have been made to tame either for the 
purpose. Donkeys could hardly be taken in 
sufficient numbers, even if impervious to the fly, 
which seems doubtful; but the stout mule so 
frequently seen in Southern Europe might be 
employed advantageously. The Indian elephant 
and the buffalo might also be tried. It would, 
however, be better still could some medicament 
be found to render the ox and the horse available, 
for they are always attainable near the various 
ports, and would be far less costly than native 
carriers (not slaves), who have now to be hired to 
convey goods through the Fly Country, and who 
frequently refuse the task, or forsake the traveller 
just when most needed, and who, moreover, can 
only carry about fifty pounds each on a long 
march, thus rendering a great cavalcade necessary, 
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and making the cost of transport at least four- 
teen pounds a ton. 

In the meantime the tsetse reigns, and, 
ludicrous as it sounds, affords protection to the 
lordly elephant, and opposes its tiny though 
formidable lancet—more deadly, and less easily 
avoided than the poisoned arrow of the Pigmy and 
the assegai of the Kaffir—to the advance of the 
white man, who dreads this insect foe as much as 
the malarial fevers which so often prostrate him 
in the swamps and marshes ; for, besides render- 
ing transport difficult and costly, it places him at 
the mercy of the savage negro chieftains of the 
interior, who, by refusing to provide carriers, can 
render his journey abortive. 

Thus indirectly the tsetse fly may be regarded 
as the ruler of the Dark Continent, although, 
happily, his power is waning, for when _pio- 
neers have done their work, and received the 
fiercest of the onslaught, the elephant and other 
big game retreat to more secure quarters, whither 
the fly follows, to be again encountered with 
certain loss by the progressive white man, but to 
be eventually exterminated, together with the 
big game with which it is inseparably associated. 


LESS THAN KIN. 
CHAPTER IV. 


THE unexpected shock of Dick Russell’s sudden 
arrival seemed, in some inexplicable way, to put 
a new complexion upon the rather complicated 
state of affairs at Denleigh vicarage. As to the 
cruel and malicious charge made by Joseph 
Wakelin, that assumed a quite cheerful aspect 
when this young, strong fellow, with his infec- 
tious laugh and happy eyes, had listened to the 
narrative given by his mother’s lips, and then had 
torn all her fears to shreds, through the remnants 
of which more sun than shadow was visible. 

‘You were rather unwise, were you not, ever 
to let him hear of the loss? Happily, however, 
one gold piece is uncommonly like another, 
and I’ve quite a little sackful up in my port- 

‘But, my dearest son, do you su we will 
rob you?’ exclaimed Mildred, har ages filling. 
‘If you’ve been economical enough to save 
out of your salary, it is yourself who should 
benefit.’ 

‘So I intend, he rejoined. ‘And to settle old 
Wakelin’s mind is the first of my many advan- 
tages. Why, mother, you never thought me 
selfish enough to be spending all my screw, did 

ou? Only I had a fancy for bringing home a 
ump, instead of sending driblets. Of course it 
is all yours and father’s, Don’t disappoint me 
by making a fuss now ! 

‘At any rate, my boy, we will gladly accept 
this sum as a loan, until my unfortunate memory 
reveals what I did with the original amount.’ 

‘Then you don’t believe it was stolen ?’—in 
some surprise. 

‘No; I don’t. The more I think about it, the 
more convinced do I become that I must have 
put it somewhere for safety. Only the question 
still remains, where ?’ 

Thus the difficulty was, for the moment, 
solved. The pupil teachers and the National 


Society were paid. And though, owing to Mr 


Wakelin’s fostering care, the story of the loss 
spread about the parish, and was repeated with 
surmises and remarks which, had they come to 
— ears, might have proved detrimental to 
the 


ace of the community, the matter was, out- 
ly at any rate, smoothed over and for- 
gotten. 

In er to the change in Ena’s position, how- 
ever, all was not such plain sailing. For twenty 
years had these two young folks * taught to 
regard each other as brother and sister; and if 
the surprise caused by Sir George’s will and the 
news of Ena’s real parentage had come without 
any preceding interruption to their intercourse, 

robably the old relationship would scarcely have 

een disturbed. Such, however, had not been the 
case. 

To Ena, indeed, Dick seemed the same Dick as 
of yore, only a little older, a trifle more sedate, 
and a good deal less boisterous and condescending. 
Also foreign travel appeared to have had upon 
him the unusual effect of bringing out a tendency 
to bashfulness unnoticed in earlier youth. 

But with the man, matters were far otherwise. 
When he quitted home, he left behind him a 
child sividiven, with long flowing hair, and 
ankles quite plainly to be beheld below her 
dresses ; a child who had been the sharer of his 
boyish scrapes, the innocent admirer of his 
wildest escapades, and the sympathising recipient 
of his university confidence. i a child she had 
still lingered in his memory during the years of 
absence ; and certainly he would have been less 
startled to find the same romping, undeveloped 
girl awaiting his return, than he was at receiving 
the greeting of a pretty, well-dressed, but quite 
grown-up young “% This was not the Ena 
that he remembered, but altogether a transformed 
and more impressive personage. And so great 
was the alteration in herself, that it scarcely 
occurred to him as extraordinary that her stand- 
ing towards himself should be different also, 
and that, in fact, as well as fancy, he had lost 
his sister Ena for ever. 

At first, a sort of shyness fell upon him. 
When, morning and evening, Ena lifted her face 
for his kiss of greeting, he blushed ; and though 
he always gave the required caress, he was 
sensible that perhaps it might have been better 
to have refrained—a notion which never crossed 
Ena’s brain. But gradually the shyness, though 
it did not altogether leave him, gathered about 
itself another and more pleasant sensation. As 
the days wore on, Dick found that the blank in 
his life caused by the loss of a sister was becom- 
ing more than filled. He discovered that his 
plans were in some sort governed by Ena’s 
arrangements, and that the hoe ht of her was 
apt to exercise an influence upon his movements. 
Last of all, he arrived at the sage conclusion that 
he must always have had an instinctive realisa- 
tion that he was not her brother, and that he was 
extremely glad that the truth eames | her had 
at length been proclaimed to the world at large. 
If only they could still keep her to themselves ! 
Yet that was exactly where the hardship lay, 
that just as she had acquired a new interest and 
value in his eyes—a value quite unconnected 
with gold or silver—she must be carried off to 
make fresh acquaintances, possibly to be inveigled 
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into a disregard of older and more familiar 
friends. 

‘I hate the idea of your going amongst 
strangers and forgetting all about us,’ he ex- 
claimed moodily on the evening before Mar- 
maduke’s expected arrival. Mrs Daintry *'." 


already written to Mrs Russell, expressing the | 


hope that Ena might travel to Rushton under 
her son’s escort; and Mildred had not seen her 
way to refuse so natural and proper an invitation. 
Therefore this was Ena’s last night, at least for a 
while, in the house which from her infancy had 
been her home. 

It was one of those warm, summer-like even- 
ings that sometimes render May such a charming 
month. The sun was setting behind the houses 
opposite, and shooting great red rays of glory all 
athwart the sky. The whole air seemed full of 
the fading crimson light, which fell upon Dick’s 
dark head, gilding it to bronze ; whilst it reflected 
itself in the brightness of the girl’s gray eyes 
as she stood by the drawing-room window and 
looked out upon the strip of town garden 
beyond. 

‘As though I could ever forget, she said, 
soberly and with a quiver in her voice. ‘What 
opinion must you have of me even to say such 
a thing, Dick ? 

He laughed a little. ‘It wouldn’t be easy to 
tell you exactly what opinion I have had and 
still have of you,’ he said. ‘When I was away, 
Ena, never a day but the remembrance of you 
was with me, keeping me, I do believe, very 
earnestly, ‘from much evil. At that time you 
used to seem like the child-sister I had left 
behind.” He paused, finding, apparently, some 
difficulty in continuing. But she was not looking 
at him, and therefore did not observe the flush 
that had crept over his face. 

‘And now all that will be altered, she said. 
‘I’m not your sister! And you'll get to love 
Bijou more than me; and I shan’t come and 
keep house for you in your curacy ; and—— Oh, 
it’s perfectly horrid!’ With which final outburst 
of harassed petulance she covered her face with 
her hands and began to cry, much to the disturb- 
ance of her companion. 

‘Don’t, dear, don’t!’ he implored. ‘Ena, you 
understand just as well as I do that I shall 
never, never care for that silly Bijou as I do for 

ou. 

' The assurance went far to rally her spirits. 
Truth to tell, Ena was by no means a perfect 
character, whatever one benighted mortal might 
consider her. And since she had received the 
unwelcome tidings of her own rightful place in 
the world, and consequent loss of all those rela- 
tionships which had hitherto constituted so great 
a part of her happiness, there had sprung up in 
her heart a little, unacknowledged jealousy of 
Bijou, whose position in the home cal household 
of course remained as of old. Now, therefore, 
though she did not withdraw her fingers, the 
voice from behind them sounded almost cheerful 
as she uttered one word of reply : ‘ Really ?” 

‘Really and _ positively. Don't you think,’ 
half timidly, ‘that a friend can be quite as nice 
as a sister, Ena ?’ 

_A search which she had been for some seconds 
diligently conducting in her pocket, here termin- 
ated in the distressing discovery that her hand- 


kerchief was missing, an idea which entirely 
drove away all others. 

‘I wish you’d lend me your handkerchief, she 
murmured in the most lugubrious tone. ‘I can’t 
imagine what has become of mine.’ 

That was irresistible to Dick, who was himself 
a» perfectly aware as the lady was absolutely un- 
conscious, that he had been trying his ’prentice 
hand at love-making. To have his affectionate 

rotestations — thus in the bud would have 

een annoying, had it not been so utterly comic. 
With a hearty laugh he produced the desired 
implement. ‘ Happily, it’s a clean one,’ he said. 
‘Ena, you’re very little changed, after all! Even 
governessing hasn’t made you prim! Pray, how 
often used you to have to borrow these articles 
of your pupils ? 

‘About once a week,’ diligently mopping. 
‘But they had loads; so, what did it matter? 
Oh Dick, how hateful of you to have made me 
ery. It has spoilt all my beauty !’ 

‘Has it?’ looking into the flushed countenance 
and shining eyes. 

But the thread of conversation was broken, 
and he could not take it up where it had been 
dropped. Besides, Mrs Russell at that moment 
entered, full of instructions as to the packing. 
Therefore, when Marmaduke Daintry next day 
carried off his cousin, pouring showers of infor- 
mation the while upon her devoted and _ bewil- 
dered brain, Ena went in ignorance as to all 
that Dick had desired to convey, and, indeed, 
with even a little soreness in her innocent heart 
that, at parting, when she said good-bye to him, 
he had not kissed her as usual. 


Rushton House was a large and handsome 


building, of a type very different from the 
spacious but tasteless dwellings of Mr Wakelin 
and his brother magnates at Denleigh. The 
ancient gray walls frowned down upon a garden 
where old-fashioned flowers were allowed to 
bloom luxuriantly, and where carpet bedding was 
mainly conspicuous by its absence. But as the 
victoria, which had been sent to the station to 
meet Sir Marmaduke and Ena, bowled quickly 
along and drew up at the hospitably open door, 
the breeze came to her laden with the scent of 
early roses and fragrant lilies of the valley. 

‘What a grand old place!’ she exclaimed, in 
honest admiration. For a wonder, there had 
been.a momentary pause in the Baronet’s stream 
of talk. 

‘Awfully jolly, don’t you know? A little 
ramshackle and all that. But money will 
soon put it to rights. Sir George would never 
spend anything, but scraped and hoarded in the 
queerest fashion. Don’t intend to go in for that 
sort of stinginess myself. However,’ recollecting 
that here was a fine opening for a compliment, 
‘he had so lovely an object for whom to hoard 
and save, that now I wonder much less than I 
used at his odd ways.’ 

‘Do you mean me?’ with a slight stare of 
astonishment. ‘It’s very kind of you to say 
such nice things. But as Sir George had never 
even seen me, why’—— And she wound up 
with a quizzical laugh just as the horses came 
to a stand-still. 

In the hall, a tall, rather stately woman was 
awaiting with some eagerness the new-comer. 
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Hers had been a sorrowful life, and its troubles 
had drawn deep lines upon the high forehead 
and round the once rosy mouth. Married very 
young to a man for whom she had no love, 
Cordelia Daintry had been left a widow with 
two little sons before reaching her twenty-fifth 
year. Of these boys, her heart had fixed itself 
upon the younger, and him she watched droop 
and die in his childhood. The elder lad was at 
that time at a school, selected by his grandfather 
—upon whom they were all entirely dependent 
—solely on account of its cheapness. Here, 
amongst rough boys, of far inferior rank to his 
own, the future Baronet was educated, in spite of 
his mother’s remonstrances. Flattered by the 
masters on account of his prospects, bullied by 
the boys because of his lack of pocket-money 
and hampers, Marmaduke grew year by year more 
unmanageable and less attractive. No persuasions 
on the part of his daughter-in-law could induce 
Sir George to incur the expense of a university 
education for his heir. Nor, indeed, did the youth, 
who preferred complete idleness, desire it for him- 
self, And Cordelia had the mortification of see- 
ing in her son, upon his entrance into such society 
as the neighbourhood afforded, a vulgar, under- 
bred representative of a once fine race. 

To his marriage she now looked forward as the 
one hope of saving him from the consequences 
of past years. If he could but meet with some 
sweet, gentle girl, whose soft voice and winning 
ways might have a softening influence upon his 
coarse manners, and whose money might enrich 
the estate, impoverished by Sir George’s will, 
Mrs Daintry’s ambition would, so far as it yet 
survived, be satisfied. And as Marmaduke had, 
upon the first blush of the affair, loudly an- 
nounced his intention of ‘making up to the little 
impostor’ named by his grandfather as so large 
a legatee, the lady’s anxiety to behold Ena may 
be better imagined than described. It was an 
anxiety very speedily set at rest, for the worn, 
rather tired face and the wistful look that crept 
into her hostess’s eyes as she held out her hand 
in welcome, touched Ena’s warm heart. The girl 
lifted her face and kissed her aunt. 

‘My dear, I hope you have had a pleasant 
journey?’ It was the customary inquiry, but 
made in so refined and musical a voice that Ena 
almost started. Why, oh, why did the son bear 
no nearer a resemblance to the mother ? 

‘Very, thank you. The’ 

‘Well, Ena may have enjoyed it. But as to 
me, I’m downright famished. Thought perhaps 
they ’d have offered one a glass of beer or some- 
thing at the vicarage ; but no such luck,’ 

Mrs Daintry saw Ena’s colour rise. 

‘I am sorry that you were not in time for 
luncheon, the girl exclaimed ; ‘but 1 fancied 
that I heard my mother ask you’—— 

‘Mother! She’s no mother of yours! Just 
look here, Ena; the best thing you can do now 
is to drop all that rot, don’t you know? Old 
Russell and his wife’ 

But even his rattling tongue was silenced there, 
as his cousin, to whom he was handing a cup of 
tea, prepared by Mrs Daintry, waved it on one side 
and stood up. ‘Sir Marmaduke, you had better 
understand something once for all, she said. 
‘Mr and Mrs Russell have been more than 
parents to me during the years when your grand- 


father would have left me, as he left my mother, 
to starve. The next slighting word that you 
utter against them will compel me to leave your 
house and to consider yourself from henceforth 
as a stranger. Thank you,’ reseating herself, 
and accepting the cup he still held. ‘Yes, cream ; 
but no sugar, please.’ 

Not another word passed upon the subject, 
for Mrs Daintry was too wise to undertake an 
apology, and her son was actually cowed. But 
Ena had fought her battle, and her sense of love 
and gratitude were not again wounded. 

Blind as Sir George’s grand-daughter had proved 
to Dick’s earliest attempts at winning her, she 
was quite unable to close her eyes to the persistent 
efforts of her next suitor. That Sir Marmaduke 
destined her to a the honourable and covet- 
able position of a Baronet’s wife had become, 
within twenty-four hours of her arrival at Rush- 
ton, as obvious to herself as to the rest of the 
world. Nor was he one likely to show himself 
a laggard in wooing or in explaining his wishes, 
which, within a week, he did in fact accomplish. 
Certainly, considered as that of a lover, Sir Mar- 
maduke’s method might be pronounced unique. 
The opportunity which he selected to make Ena 
acquainted with the glory in store for her was one 
afforded by Mrs Daintry’s absence upon a shop- 
ping expedition, from which a headache had 
detained Ena. Later in the day, however, the 
cool breeze tempted her out, and she started to 
walk down the avenue to the park gates, where 
she might probably wait for the returning carriage 
and drive back with her aunt to the house. But 
circumstances were too strong for her. She had 
not accomplished half the distance, when she 
encountered her cousin, who forthwith announced 
his intention of accompanying her, and then 
and there proceeded to expound his views of 
their future. 

‘So glad to see that you and the old lady take 
to each other,’ was his first, happily worded, 
remark, ‘She’s awfully fond of you, Ena, 
Thinks you altogether out of the ruck, not 
in the least one of the common or garden 
sort !’ 

‘Very good of her!’ with an uncontrollable 
little burst of laughter. 

‘Oh, not at all, not at all! Any one can see 
that you were well born, and all that, don’t you 
know? And the mater thinks so much of blood 
and good breeding, that otherwise things mightn’t 
have been pleasant. Never do for you two, 
living in one house as you’ll have to do, not 
to agree. She has the right to remain here 
always.’ 

‘So she ought to have,’ indignantly. 

‘But some girls wouldn’t say so. I declare 
I was struck all of a heap, don’t you know? at 
one time, fancying what battles there might be 
between her and my wife. But now that’s 
settled comfortably for all parties.’ 

‘Indeed? Allow me to congratulate you. I 
was not aware of any engagement.’ She spoke 
half in mischief, half with the intention of show- 
ing the complete futility of his hopes. Anything 
would be better than to allow him to indulge 
in the impracticable dreams which she and 
her wealth—especially the latter—had induced, 
though to listen to a formal declaration of his 
passion was not an occupation which Ena 
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desired. Sir Marmaduke, however, quickly rose 
to the bait. 

‘Oh, come now, Ena,’ with a laugh. ‘Where’s 
the use of coyness between you and me? The 
whole county is talking about the be we stand 
to each other, though I’ve never actually told you 
in so many words that I wanted you. There! 
confess now that you ain’t so ignorant as you 
pretend 

She flushed all over her face at his boldness. 
It seemed to her little short of an insult thus 
to have taken her consent for granted. ‘ Pardon 
me. Whatever may be my ignorance, of one 
= I am very certain—J shall never be your 
wife. 

But he only laughed the more loudly. ‘Non- 
sense, my dear. You don’t mean to tell me that 
i ’re one of the sort that would rob a man of 


alf the fortune that properly belongs to him, 
and give it to some other chap? Got you there, 
eh, Ena?’ 

The sound of advancing wheels told her of 
eg interruption and deliverance ; yet, ere 
that happened, she desired to guard against any | 
repetition of such an interview. ‘Here’s the 
carriage coming,’ she exclaimed, standing still 
and facing him. ‘But before it reaches us, let 
me be quite plain_and frank with you. Believe 
me, it is best. Nothing that you can say or 
do, no taunt and no inducement, will ever make 
me marry you. Please accept this as my final 
answer.’ 

For a second or two he stared at her, all the 
jocularity dying out of his countenance, and a 
ferocious anger taking its place. At last, very 
slowly, he turned away. ‘Then I’ll be seeing 
after some one else,’ he remarked, ‘and the 
sooner you’re off these premises the better. 
I was a fool, or I’d have taken in what all 
that talk about brother Dick meant! Fancy 
preferring a parson to a Baronet !’ 

But by that time Ena was seated in the 
victoria, offering pretty welcomings to Mrs 
Daintry, who, upon her side, found it extremely 
_— to be thus petted and made much of 
y a fair girl who might some day be to her 
asa daughter. Not the less, however, was Ena’s 
mind fully made up upon the necessity for 
quitting Rushton House with all decent haste. 

With regard to the broad hint concerning Dick, 
she thrust it out of her memory for the moment, 
though she did not as yet fully realise to what 
it had opened her own eyes. She instinctively 
comprehended that it was one of those matters 
that must be considered in solitude and quiet. 
a it had brought her heart and her brain face 
to face. 


That evening, as Mr Russell returned home- 
wards after a Tong afternoon of visiting in the 
poorest parts of his parish, he paused to pat 
on the head a little, ee youngster of 
about seven years old. The boy looked up at 
him slyly from under his long eyelashes, the 
pale, unchildlike features lighting up the while 
with some feeling at which the vicar did not 
guess, 

‘Do you know me, my lad? Are you one of 
the Sunday-school boys?’ he asked kindly. 

‘Not o’ yourn noo, Feyther, ’e ’on’t let me 


goo no more theer. I’m to goo t’ Methodists, 


coom Soonday. ’E says as thee stole some 
mooney, and as I shall larn that sort o’ thing 
quick eno’ wi’oot trooblin’ passon for’t.’ 

Mr Russell’s caressing hand fell limply at his 
side. So, whilst he had been content to fancy the 
whole trouble at an end, the scandal had been 
growing day by day, until it had reached a pitch 
when a child dared fling it in his teeth! No 
wonder that Mildred started at the sight of the 
drawn visage that encountered her gaze when, 
as usual, she went to the door to admit her 
husband, or that they sat together far into the 
night over the study fire—the evening had closed 
in chill and foggy—discussing the terrible little 
narrative. 

‘I can see nothing for it but a prosecution for 
libel against Wakelin,’ exclaimed Charles, as at 
last they wearily rose. ‘And I hate to go to law 
with one of my people’ 

‘Yet it is for the sake of your people that you 
must clear your name,’ urged filAred, almost 
timidly. ‘For their sake as much as for our own 
and our children’s,’ 

‘Clear my name! Even the heaviest damages 
would scarcely do that now. <A  clergyman’s 
reputation must be above suspicion. To think 
that my parishioners, after all these years, can 
believe such evil of me! It breaks my heart.’ 


YARMOUTH BLOATERS AND RED 
HERRINGS. 


To the herring, for which Yarmouth is so famous, 
the town owed its first inhabitants. Its site was 
originally a sandbank in the sea, end was buried 
beneath the waves until some time in the fifth 
century, when it began to lift its head above the 
water. As soon as it lad become completely 
emancipated, the fishermen who resorted to the 
neighbourhood in pursuit of the shoals of her- 
ring, found it was a convenient spot on which to 
dry their nets. They next erected on it tents 
and other temporary shelters for the accommo- 
dation of themselves and of the merchants who 
came to them from London, Norwich, and other 
populous centres, As the advantages of the site 
as a fishing station became more and more appar- 
ent, the temporary structures gave place to 
dwellings and sheds of a permanent character. 

For the Yarmouth boats nowadays the herring- 
fishery begins soon after midsummer, and lasts 
for some eighteen or twenty weeks. At the 
beginning of the season the boats go into the 
North Sea and meet the shoals off Scarborough 
and Grimsby. Very gradually the fish make 
their way southwards; and the Yarmouth men 
keep with them until they have passed the little 
town of Southwold, on the Suffolk coast. In 
October the fish are off Yarmouth, and are then 
in their prime. As if anxious to be taken at 
their best, they come quite close to the beach, so 
that small shore-boats are able to take part in 
their capture. These boats are manned by three 
men, and carry nets which reach a total length of 
half a mile. 

The regular fishing-boats carry nine or ten men 
and a boy, according to the size of the vessel. If 
all the space below deck was devoted to the 
accommodation of the crew, the amount that 
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could be allotted to each individual would appear 
to a landsman as most uncomfortably circum- 
scribed. But the hold has to contain the fishing- 
gear and the fish as well as the men, and conse- 
quently the captors are packed about as closely 
together as their captives’ The long hours of 
arduous toil are unrelieved by anything approach- 
ing comfort in bed or at board. There, to quote 
the forcible words of one of the men, ‘it is 
hog-lying and hog-feeding.’ 

About one hundred and forty fishing-boats are 
registered as belonging to Yarmouth; and the 
neighbouring port of Lowestoft, which, so far as 
the herring-fishery is concerned, is another Yar- 
mouth, has a like number. Each of these boats, 
when new and fully furnished with fishing-gear, 
costs some thirteen hundred pounds. The herring- 
nets, which, by the way, are generally of Conti- 
nental make, are twenty-two yards long a eight 
or nine broad, and cost thirty shillings each. As 
a boat carries from one hundred and sixty to two 
hundred nets, it is evident that their total loss 
—a by no means unfrequent occurrence—is a 
very serious matter. At Yarmouth, the crew make 
good any damage to the nets up to a maximum of 
ten pounds, any loss beyond that falling upon the 
owner. But at Lowestoft a different custom pre- 
vails ; there the whole of the loss has to be borne 
by the men. 

A few years ago, the dog-fish, a kind of shark, 
wrought loos among the nets, tearing and even 
eating them in its voracious attack on the herrings 
fast in the meshes. This pest is now rarely met 
with. The cod will lay heavy toll on the en- 
snared herrings, but it does not greatly injure the 
nets. The loss of nets is now chiefly occasioned 
by sudden storms, by trawlers, and by excessive 
catches of fish. If the nets become overladen 
with fish, they sink, and are irrecoverable. Bar- 
ring such untoward accidents, the nets will last 
for four or five years, and can be gradually 
replaced. Three or four times during the season 
they are brought ashore to be retanned, which is 
done by dipping them into a dark-coloured liquid. 
When in use they are spliced along one side to a 
rope, and, being placed end to end, form, from 
each boat, a snare two miles or more in length. 
The whole is floated by corks and small barrels. 
Off Yarmouth the nets are kept near the surface 
of the water; but in the North Sea they are sus- 
eo at a varying depth, determined by the 

rightness of the moon. Sometimes they are so 
far down that the lower edge touches the ground. 

The nets are ‘shot’ about three o’clock in the 
afternoon ; at about seven the nearest net is 
examined. If there are not more than a couple 
of hundred fish in it, it is let down again, after 
being emptied, and the work of hauling-in is 

tponed for two or three hours. Steam is now 
generally employed to turn the capstan by which 
the nets are brought on board, thus saving time 
and relieving the men of a task which cruelly 
taxed their strength. As it is, they are still 
severely tried. 

As the fish are taken from the nets, they are 
cast into the hold and salted, layers of fish 
and layers of salt alternating. A ton of salt 
is allowed to each ‘last’ of fish. Last is a 
numerical term. It nominally means ten thou- 
sand; but in practice it signifies thirteen thou- 
sand two hundred, for, according to the peculiar 


computation of the fishers, one hundred and 
thirty-two herrings are counted as one hundred, 
The ordinary fishing-boats will hold from twenty 
to twenty-five lasts, and are sometimes filled by 
one cast of the nets. On such occasions, the men 
have to work continuously for twenty hours ; for, 
if the hauling-in begins at seven o’clock in the 
evening, the last net will not be cleared before 
three or four in the following afternoon; and 
until that is done, no rest is possible. When 
the catch is not more than three or four lasts, 
the boat generally stays at sea for another night. 

The fish are taken to the nearest port; but 
wherever caught or cured, the prestige of Yar- 
mouth is thrown over them; they are all sold 
as Yarmouth bloaters or red herrings, Even 
the large, coarse, Norwegian herring is made to 
share this distinction, much, one would think, 
to the detriment of the character of the genuine 
article. 

The landing-place for the fish taken to Yar- 
mouth is on the left bank of the Yare, quite 
away from the sandy beach and the holiday- 
makers, The wharf is laid with neat granite 
cubes, and is forty feet wide. For the conveni- 
ence of the buyers and sellers, there is, adjoining 
the wharf, a building seven hundred and fifty feet 
in length and forty feet wide, erected at a cost 
exceeding twenty thousand pounds. Here may 
be witnessed, during the herring season, some 
very exciting and interesting scenes; for, when 
big catches have been made, as many as two 
thousand lasts are sometimes landed in twenty- 
four hours, 

The fish are removed from the hold by hand, 
and a whole day is occupied in clearing a boat 
that has a full cargo. The combined effect of 
the pressure to which the lower portion is sub- 
jected and of the salt with which the fish are 
mixed, is to convert the greater portion of the 
contents of the hold into a solid rock-like mass, 
which cruelly lacerates the hands of those who, 
from any cause, do not follow the usual practice 
of wearing mittens while unloading. 

The salted fish are taken from the boats to the 
premises of the curers, where women at once 
wash them well in huge tubs. Other women 
then thread them through the gills on rounded 
sticks, each holding about twenty-five herrings. 
By means of these sticks they are suspended in 
the smoke in which they are dried. The smoke 
which gives the most delicate flavour is produced 
by the burning of oak in the form of billets, 
shavings, and sawdust ; but rubbish and chemicals 
are too frequently employed. The combustion 
takes place on the bare floor of the curing-house, 
a lofty building, with its upper portion divided 
by louvres, arranged het to each other at 
such a distance apart that a man can just straddle 
across the intervening space, and extending from 
the roof to about seven feet from the floor. On 
one pair of the lowest beams stands a man to 
place on the louvres within his reach the ends 
of the rods filled with fish as they are handed 
to him by a woman, or to pass them on to a 
companion standing above him, over whose head 
stands a third man to fill the uppermost part. 
The rods are placed about three inches apart, 
the space in every direction being just sufficient 


Sometimes the workers become almost as smoke- 


to prevent the fish from touching each other. 
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dried as the fish, for their task is pursued regard- 
less of the condition of the fires. 

The herrings are all alike when they go into 
the curing-house, and are differentiated the 
length of time they are in the smoke. hose 
which are removed after an exposure of an hour 
or two are of a light colour, and are the ‘ bloaters’ 
of the fish-shops. They are preferred by Lon- 
doners, and are the most profitable to the curers. 
The longer the fish remain in the smoke the 
darker they become, and they are finally known 
as ‘red herrings’ or ‘black herrings,’ according 
to the stage at which the curing ceased. At 
the other end of the scale are the white herrings. 
They are the fish just as they are drawn from 
the sea, and can only be brought in when but 
a short time will elapse between their capture 
and their being landed. Well-cured herrings will 
‘keep’ until the following season. The red 
herrings form the majority of those that are 
cured. The black herrings are largely exported 
to Roman Catholic countries. 

As the remuneration of the fishermen depends 
upon the value of the fish they take, it goes 
without saying that their earnings are uncertain 
and extremely fluctuating. A catch which fills a 
boat to its utmost capacity may not be worth so 
much to the crew as one less than a quarter as 
great. The quantity of fish that one day would 
readily fetch twenty pounds, might on another, 
when the market was glutted, be with difficulty 
disposed of for a tenth of that sum. The season 
of 1892 was a good one. Hardly a boat took 
less than a thousand pounds’ worth of fish, while 
the earnings of many mounted up to thirteen or 
fourteen hundred pounds. Of the gross sum 
received, some three or four hundred pounds 
would be required to meet expenses. The owners 
of the most successful boats would receive six or 
seven hundred pounds, and the remainder would 
be divided among the respective crews. 

Not a great sum is it, then, that the hardy 
herring-fishers earn for themselves by the best 
part of half a year’s toil—toil that, they say, is 
at times ‘harder than any harvest-work’—toil 
that is ever attended by discomfort and ofttimes 
by danger. The sea does not allow them to reap 
their portion of its harvest without exacting 
such toll as gives fresh occasion for prayers for 
‘the fatherless and widows.’ It is not only the 
‘caller herrin’’ that are drawn from the Firth 
of Forth that may be called the ‘lives o’ men.’ 


THE WINNING OF PADDON MANOR. 
CHAPTER II.—CONCLUSION. 


I rounp Bickford seated on a bench in the 
yard where the prisoners walked, with a mug 
of ale and a pipe, looking by no means down- 


t. 

‘What cheer, Jack?’ I said. 
them catch you at last.’ 

‘Don’t’ee be veared vor me, Joe,’ he answered, 
puffing at his pipe. ‘Bain’t no want of money 


‘So you’ve let 


vor liars’ (meaning lawyers). 

‘Ay, Jack, I said, ‘maybe, for this job; but 
there’s worse, and more of it, to come. 
ing fishing, I mean, not smuggling.’ 

‘How do’ee mean, vishin’ ?’ he said. 

‘Did ever you catch aught but fish? I said 


Concern- 


—‘horses, or the like. Alas, Jack, Botany Bay 
is your port without a doubt, and your wife and 
children on the parish.’ 

The pipe dropped out of his mouth and 
shivered on the stones, while he stared at me, 
with his eyes as round and his face near as white 
as a barn owl’s. 

‘All is out, Jack, I went on. 
cott has confessed it in my presence. Down it 
is in black and white, with two magistrates 
witnessing it, and throwing most of the blame on 
you. Fourteen years’ transportation is the least 
you can expect; and I almost fear that it may 
come to hanging. But it is sad to see a respectable 
man of your age, with a large family, about to be 
taken from them, to wear chains, and eat rotten 
biscuit, and be flogged once a week for the 
rest of his life.’ 

I almost thought that he would, being a stout 
man, have fallen down in a fit; but when he 
found his voice, he used it to some purpose. 

‘The ould roag !’ he shouted, with many words 
which I omit. ‘Why, ’twas his plannin’, vast 
an’ last, an’ I did no more than haul ropes.’ 

‘Good pay for hauling ropes, Jack,’ I said. 
—‘But come this way;’ for the others came 
crowding round us. ‘There is one chance, and 
that I am come to give you, entirely out of 
friendship, for you would not have known till 
too late. I will write down now, as you shall 
tell me, how it happened, and how an honest 
sailor was led into doing such wickedness, think- 
ing it but a joke. Then you shall sign it; and 
the head-turnkey, or who you will, shall witness 
your signature ; and I will take it post haste to 

uire Rendell, who as yet knows nothing ; and 
with a proper use of your family in court, you 
may see them again in five years.’ 

Now, all this would not have gone down 
even with an ignorant man like Bickford, but 
that the thing came so suddenly upon him. 
However, I gave him no time to think, but 
brought him to the room where the lawyers saw 
their clients, and wrote as fast as I could, whilst 
a man, cast for sheep-stealing, sat and groaned 
| dismally. 

hat it came to was pretty much what I had 
guessed. The night before the trial of swimming 
was to be made, my uncle and Bickford, being 
bribed by Squire Hilliard, had laid down fifty 
fathoms of a strong ground-seine, made fast, that 
the 7 edge was a yard under water. <A gap 
was left in it of two fathoms, marked by the 
corks of crab-pots, to guide Squire Hilliard’s 
course. If the net should be discovered, it would 
pass for one left by accident by Paignton fisher- 
men; but the devil helping them, all went 
well, and they took care to remove it from the 
drowned horse, as my uncle had said in his sleep. 
I asked if the gentlemen in the boat perceived 
nothing ; but he said that, what with drinking of 
healths the night before and the rocking of the 
boat, their heads were of little use to them. 

So I buttoned up the paper in my breast- 
pocket, duly signed and attested, and left him, 
congratulating him on the ease he must now 
feel in his mind, of which, however, no signs 
appeared in his countenance. I promised myself 
much sport, when I should make lnove to Uncle 
Westcott how basely he had betrayed his mate 
and employer. But as I returned on the coach 


‘My uncle West- 
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next morning, who should pass us but the very 
man himself” in our spring-cart, with a boy 
driving him. When I got home, Kate told me 
that he had come over in a mighty fluster, and 
begved the loan of the cart to take him to Exeter 
upon most important business. 

About noon the next day my uncle came back 
in the cart, but in a sad plight, having two fine 
_ eyes, and his face bound up in a handker- 
chief. 

‘Uncle,’ I said very seriously, as I assisted 
him down, ‘it is quite time for you to leave off 
these rackety doings. You will be up for man- 
slaughter one day, with this fighting’ 

He only grunted at this, and I led him 
a the parlour and set a glass of grog before 

im. 


‘ Vightin’!’ he groaned—‘ much vightin’ I done ; | 


*twas Jack Bickford. Her’ve gone clane mad, 
vor I cudn’ spake a word avore her got me vast 


by the nose an’ most pulled it off my vace, an’ | 


banged me about most cruel, carlin’ o’ me all the 
old rogues an’ betrayin’ devils.’ 

But here I could contain myself no longer, 
and, falling into a chair, I laughed till the people 
in the street stopped to listen. 

‘Be’ee mad too, Joe?’ snuffled my uncle 
through the handkerchief. 

‘Never less, I said. ‘But surely you must 
have been, to go near him. That ever my 
mother’s brother should be the man to do such 
a thing! What made you inform on him and 
yourself ?’ 

‘Never a word have I spoke consarning his 
doin’s !’ he said. 

‘Nor about the nice little trap you laid for 
Squire Rendell,’ I said—‘the swimmimg match, 
and the seine-net, and the rest?? And here my 
uncle slipped off his chair, and lay on the floor 
in a dead faint. 

He was carried up-stairs and put to bed; but 
the shock was almost too much for him, and, 
falling into a fever, he became light-headed, and 
put us to no small trouble. For my part, I felt 
no pity for him; for though I had lost some 
scruples in the Indies, this was altogether beyond 
me. 


But now it was time for me to call on Squire 
Rendell with my budget of news. Accordingly, 
I hired a good horse, and in my best clothes 
rode up the street like any dragoon, whilst the 
boys shouted to each other, ‘Zee zailor capten a 
horseback ;’ and passing the ‘ World, old Hawke 
had the impudence to tell me ‘to keep a grip 0’ 
the rigging.’ So I came out on the Ashburton 
road, and a pleasant one it was, between hills, 
red and green, like a Highlandman’s plaid, with 
pasture and corn-fields, and the July sunshine on 
the dog-rose and travelle:’s joy in the hedges, 
and the gray tors of Dartmoor in the north- 
west ; but most of all with the sense of being on 
a good errand which was likely to bring profit. 

When I saw the church tower of Ashburton 
between the two hills, I inquired of a labouring 
man for Darleigh, and turning in at a gate he 
showed me, I was presently in front of the house. 
It was not so large or fine as Paddon, having 
been built in Queen Elizabeth’s time by the first 
Squire Rendell ; but it was well enough, with a 


peacock spreading his tail on one, reminding me 
of India, As I sighted it,a man with two dogs 
following came out of the hall door and down 
the road towards me; and as he approached, [ 
knew Squire Rendell, a fine and hearty young 
man, looking thoroughly generous and liberal, 
but graver than a man should look at less than 
thirty, with a good estate and married for love. 

‘Joseph Smerdon, sir, I said, dismounting, 
‘come over from Newton to speak with your 
honour,’ 

‘Ah!’ said he, ‘the new landlord of the “ Bull,” 
I have heard of your luck in getting to a safe 
port after shipwreck.’ 

‘It is too soon yet to boast, sir, I said. ‘That 
_is for time to show. But I think your honour 
/has been even luckier than I, for when I last 
saw you, the doctor of your regiment had almost 
given you up.’ 

‘What !’ he said ; ‘were you there? I remem- 
ber a tall sailor, who brought me water.’ 

‘That was I, sir, I said. ‘You remember that 
I wore a Dutchman’s hat, having lost my own 
in the ditch,’ 

‘So you did,’ he replied. ‘Well, I am truly 
glad to see you, and we have both much to be 
thankful for. Is there anything in which I can 
serve you?’ 

‘Not as yet, sir, I answered ; ‘but it was not 
to remind you of that I came. I have something 
to tell your honour that will take your breath 
away, like the Dutchman’s bullet.’ 

He looked me in the eyes, and I saw that his 
breath came short. ‘Is it about ??—— he said, 
and nodded in the direction of Paddon, 

‘It is, I said; and without saying more, we 
went on to the house. He called a fellow to 
take charge of my horse, and showed me toa 
little room, overlooking the flower-garden. Here 
he shut the door, and waited for me to begin. 

‘Sir,’ I said, ‘please to read this ;’? and I drew 
out the paper which was signed by Bickford. 
Before he had read two lines, he gave a great 
start, and then went on to the end with a strange 
working of his mouth. Then he rose hastily, and 
going to a press, poured out a glass of something 
and drank it, after which he stood for a long 
time with his back to me, looking out of the 
window. 

‘Mr Smerdon,’ he said at last, turning round, 
‘this is heavy news indeed, and I can scarce 
believe it. I have never thought well of Mr 
es but I would never have dreamed of 
this. 

‘Sir’ I answered, ‘when you are come, like 
me, to middle age, you will not be so easily 
astonished. I have known rich men do as bad, 


or worse, to get a thousand pounds.—But will 
your honour be able to recover the estate ?? 

‘That only a lawyer can tell, he said. ‘At any 
rate, we must have the evidence of this other 
man, 

‘That we can have, sir, I said, ‘for I am 
ashamed to say he is my uncle, now lying sick 
at my house, and it would be well if you saw 
him without delay’ Then I told him how it 
had come to my knowledge, and he was pleased 
to compliment me. 

‘It was nothing, sir,’ I said, ‘but luck, which 
is at the bottom of most things, with a small gift 


terrace before it, and stone vases thereon, and a 


of my own in putting two and two together.’ 
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‘IT wish,’ he said, ‘that some of my friends on 
the bench of magistrates had as much.—But now 
_ want some refreshment after your 
ride. 

He withdrew, taking the paper with him; but 
before he had been gone many minutes, I heard 
Madam Rendell’s voice, which was so clear and 

netrating, that she might as well have been 
in the room. 

‘What a horrible villain !’ she cried. ‘ George, 
you must take out a warrant against him imme- 
diately, and have him hanged, and all of them.— 
But he ought to be,’ she went on. ‘ What is the 
good of the law, if they hang a man for stealing 
a sheep, and not for stealing an estate ?’—Here 
a door shut, and it was time, for the maid 
who brought the tray for me, was standing in 
the doorway, with her eyes and ears, too, wide 
open. 

Pr made a good meal, and was wishing that I 
might venture on a pipe, when in came the 
Squire and his wife, whose cheeks were the 
colour of the roses outside, and her eyes full of 
hot indignation. 

I rose to make my bow, but she came for- 
ward and held out her hand to me. ‘Oh, Mr 


Smerdon !’ she exclaimed, ‘my husband has told. | 


me of you and your dreadful misfortunes, and 
how you saved him from the Dutchmen ; and 
now you have managed so cleverly, and taken 
all this trouble to restore him his father’s prop- 
erty. I don’t know how we can ever show our 
gratitude ’—— 

‘Nelly, my dear Nelly!’ broke in the Squire, 
laughing in spite of himself. ‘ Do, please, restrain 
yourself. You have quite put Mr Smerdon out 
of countenance. I am deeply obliged for all he 
has done; but we are not at Paddon yet, by a 
long way.’ 


| 


| 


Thomas and William Saunders by name, cattle- 
dealers of Bristol, came to the ‘ Bull, substantial 
men evidently, and riding good horses, They 
were on the business of buying cattle, to fatten 
against Christmas, but finding, as they said, 
amg too high, they left us, and went westward. 
he day after their departure I had business 
which called me to Ashburton; and in order to 
return early, I started almost at daybreak, and 
rode on so, in the freshness of the morning, 
that in an hour’s time I had reached the town. 
But as I came to the first houses, I heard behind 
me the sound of hoofs, and turning, beheld a 
lady on horseback galloping, and a groom follow- 
ing, who had much ado to keep up. As she came 
ast, I saw that it was rm Rendell. She 
new me, and pulled up as soon as she could, 
with a plunge and scattering of gravel. 

‘Madam,’ I said, ‘is anything the matter? I 
trust nothing has happened to the Squire?’ for I 
saw that her looks were agitated, and her dress 
as if she had slept in it. 

‘I wish I could think so,’ she answered ; ‘ but 
he went yesterday afternoon across the moor to 
Bovey, and has not returned, though he promised 
me faithfully to be back by eight. And, what is 
worse, I have learned that the man Hilliard went 
the same way.’ 

‘I shall be glad, madam, I said, ‘if you will 
allow me to see you over the moor; for it is an 
unkid place, and your groom is not the fellow to 
be of much service, if you should meet any of 


-| the rough folk, tinners or gipsies.’ 


I remembered, in saying this, that Kate would 
be in alike pother about me; but I turned from 
my way, and we went up North Street as the 
chimneys were beginning to smoke. 

We climbed the grievously steep and stony 
lane towards Widecombe, with the song of birds 


‘Madam,’ I said, ‘you have already rewarded and rustling of leaves around us in Buckland 
me beyond my deserts.—But there is no need for | Woods, and the distant roar of Dart in the valley 
me to stay longer; and if your honour will come | below; and so past Buckland Church, till the 


over to-morrow, or the day after at latest, we 
shall make another step forwards,’ 

This was on a Wednesday; and on Friday, 
Squire Rendell and a lawyer from Exeter arrived 
at the ‘Bull, and were shown up into the room 
where my uncle was. If he had had his wits 
more about him, he would have been a difli- 
cult man to deal with; but shaken as he was, 
and in danger of his life, in a darkened room, 
smelling of physic, the lawyer soon had from him 
very nearly the same confession that Bickford 
had made. But it seemed that the matter was 
by no means so easy a one as I had thought, for 
the lawyer said that, though he could not 
remember such a case, he feared that the law 
would not recognise a gambling debt (except in 
its own lottery); and there was, moreover, a 
thing called the ‘Statute of Limitations,’ to pre- 
vent the jails being too full. Squire Hilliard was 
at this time away in London, where it was 
reported that he used to lead a life very different 
from his habits at home. Jack Bickford had 
broken jail, and not been recaptured, which so 
terrified my uncle, that he was afraid to live 
again by himself at Teignmouth, and scarcely 
dared show himself outside our house. 

Some two months passed on, during which the 
lawyers did nothing that I could hear of. One 
day, towards the middle of September, two men, 


Beacon lay on our left. Here the west side of 
the moor was before us, gray and rocky, and 
tumbled like a hurricane sea, yet gay with 
heather and the furze, which, as they say, gues 
not out of bloom but when love is out of fashion. 
Nothing alive was to be seen except some moor 
ponies far away, and a fox gliding like a red 
shadow among the stones. 

We turned eastward to Rippon Tor, from the 
top of which good eyes can see Wales on a clear 
day ; and passing round the base of it, we saw 
& Siow feeding, with the saddle turned under 
his belly. The fool of a groom had no more 
sense than to sing out, ‘Squire’s mare, ma’am, 
Squire’s mare vor zarten ;’ and Madam Rendell 
turned white to the lips and swayed in her saddle. 
I went to her assistance, and persuaded her to 
take a sip of cherry brandy, for which my wife 
was famous. For I had seen what was far worse, 
a dead man, in horseman’s clothes, lying on his 
back in the furze, a hundred yards away. 

IT rode up to him with my heart in my mouth; 
but how was I amazed to find him that worthy 
dealer in bullocks, Mr Thomas Saunders, dead 
of a shot in the breast! 

I told this to Madam Rendell ; but she would 
not be satisfied except with her own eyes; and 
wondering greatly what all this might mean, I 
proposed that we should ascend Hey Tor, which 
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would give us a wide lookout. Now, on the top of 
this hill are two huge great rocks of moorstone, 
like castles, which can be seen half over Devon- 
shire ; and as we approached them, a man came 
from behind the nearer and ran down the hill 
tous. Before I could think, Madam was gallop- 
ing to meet him, reckless of rocks and holes, and 
flung herself off into his arms, while I judged it 
good manners to try to make out the Start Point, 
and the groom fell a-blubbering. 

But all the surprises that had gone before were 
nothing to what awaited us when Squire Rendell 
bade us follow him to the back of the rock, 
which is shaped like a judge’s head with a wig. 
Here we found that upright magistrate, Squire 
Hilliard, not upright any longer, but laid help- 
less, in a sheltered place among the rocks, and 
covered with a horseman’s cloak. At the sight 
of him, Madam Rendeli turned away, as though 
she saw a snake; but the Squire bade me ride 
as fast as I could to a moor farm over two miles 
away, and bring help; and the groom he sent to 
catch his horse. It was lucky that I was there, 
for the men at the farm knew no more than their 

igs what to do; and I had to rig up a kind of 
oon out of poles and rickcloth with my 
own hands. There was no surgeon at Bovey, so 
we went on to Ashburton, four men carrying ong 
and we riding behind. 

And as we went, Squire Rendell told me how 
this had come to pass. He was detained very 
late at Bovey, and making haste to return, just 
as he entered on the moor, his mare, a young 
and skittish beast, fell, throwing him over her 
head, and galloped away. He set out to walk; 
but it fell so pitch dark that he altogether 
lost his way, and was fain to pass the night, 
wrapped in his cloak, under the lee of a rock. 
In the morning he found himself on the wrong 
side of Hey Tor, and was crossing it, when he 
heard the sound of pistol-shots, and a horse came 
galloping up the hill with his rider clinging to 
his neck, who rolled off at his very feet, being 
no other than Squire Hilliard. Now the explan- 
ation was—as made with much groaning by the 
wounded man—that these honest butchers of 
Bristol were a pair of notorious London rogues 
and land-pirates, who had made that town too 
hot to hold them. One of these Squire Hilliard 
had met in the low company which he used 
in London, and given him mortal offence. So 
that, overtaking him by chance as he returned 
from Utcombe, words arose between them, and 
this rogue pulled out a pistol and shot him 
through the back. He returned the shot, and, 
as it proved, killed the fellow; but his horse 
being frightened, ran away with him; and the 
other man—having, as he said, when he came to 
be hanged, no stomach for the work—went off 
at speed. ‘ All this had happened not more than 
an hour ago, and what the two men had said to 
each other in that time I know not; but when we 
came to Ashburton, Squire Rendell desired me to 
accompany his wife back, while a carriage was 
procured to take the wounded man to Darleigh ; 
and I saw that as we went, there was a look of 
triumph on her face. 

I waited in much anxiety to hear what the 
ending of the business would be ; but before long, 
I and all the county knew that Squire Hilliard, 
before he died, which he did in great pain, had 


made a will restoring to Squire Rendell the 
Paddon estate which he had won from his father, 
but saying nothing of the baseness he had used 
to do so. 

As for my uncle, I packed him home to Teign- 
mouth, bidding him settle accounts how he liked 
with Jack Bickford, if they met. But this they 
never did, nor did any one ever learn what 
became of that honest seaman, for a body found 
in the salmon nets at Shaldon had been too long 
in the water for certainty. My uncle died about 
a year after, leaving his property to a far-away 
cousin. 

Squire Rendell behaved in a truly liberal way, 
saying that he felt as much indebted to me as if 
I had indeed brought Paddon back to him ; and 
my eldest son I named after him. And now that 
he is dead and all concerned in it, I write these 
lines, at the age of seventy-two, being unwill- 
ing that all knowledge of such a strange affair 
— perish when I follow Kate to the church- 
yard. 


AT THE EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 
A LADY VISITING. 
LADY. 

Ou, dwellers on the deadly reef, 
The shunned of every crew, 

I’ve sailed across the summer sea 
The breakers dread to view ; 

I’ve come to mark your lonely home, 
And image to my heart 

The scene ’mid which, with calm resolve, 
You take so brave a part. 


MEN. 
Ah, Lady Fair, these sleeping waves 
Are giants when they wake, 
And from their crests the snowy foam 
Like plumes of warriors shake ! 
But as they leap with frantic force 
And thunder-threat of war, 
We keep aloft the radiant Light 
To be a warning star! 


LADY. 
Oh, give me each your good right hand ; 
Oh, give it free, I pray ; 
I hold each sturdy clasp more worth 
Than aught I know to-day. 
Ob, let me feel a new-born pride, 
Nor chide the fancy down, 
That thus my silken life is knit 
A moment to your own. 


MEN. 
Oh, Lady Fair, your kindly words 
Our hearts will fondly store, 
To cheer us on our lonely rock, 
And ’mid the tempest’s roar ; 
While seamen brave shall fearless sail, 
And know the reef is far, 
For we will guard the radiant Light 
That is their warning star ! 
CaMILLA CRosLAND. 
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